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In spite of this serious defect, the volume under review compares 
favorably with similar treatises already available in English. As Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth said of the Dutch edition — and the statement ap- 
plies even more to American than to English readers — " there is a 
quality in the work which is probably demanded by our public more 
than much of the home-made article." It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the task of translation has been so admirably performed 
that this quality has been fully preserved. Nor has the translator 
contented himself with a mere rendering of the original text. He has 
added the latest statistical information at every point, so that the book 
has many of the merits of a new edition. The appearance of the 
second volume is awaited with keen interest. 

Henry R. Seager. 



State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. By William 
Pember Reeves. 2 vols. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1903. 
— 39 T > 3 6 7 PP- 

To students of practical economics, Mr. Reeves's work will prove 
one of the most instructive and suggestive that have appeared in the 
last decade. Every one is interested in Australia and New Zea- 
land — a part of the world where is found a purely English popu- 
lation, largely emancipated from the traditions that play so impor- 
tant a part in the economic policy of the mother country. We have 
long known that radical social experiments were being carried on 
there; visitors to the antipodes like Henry D. Lloyd and M. Metin 
have given us their impressions of the success of these innovations; 
newspaper correspondents have furnished accounts colored to suit the 
taste of readers. In the work under review we are given a full de- 
scription of the entire situation by a man who has played an important 
part in conducting the social experiments with which he deals. And 
the general tone of his discussion is so frank and dispassionate that 
even those who are hostile to the policies involved will be compelled 
to accept all statements of fact as valid. Nor does Mr. Reeves 
confine himself to a mere description of conditions in New Zealand 
and Australia; he constantly bears in mind the appli cation of the re- 
sults achieved there to the conditions of older countries, with which he 
shows himself thoroughly familiar. If in so doing he has laid himself 
open to criticism which he would otherwise have avoided, he has 
greatly enhanced the value of his work for those whose chief interest 
lies in the reform of social conditions in the great industrial nations. 
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Volume I begins with a geographical essay which presents a very 
clear picture of the natural wealth with which the colonists are endowed. 
Mr. Reeves is very much of a traveler, and keenly enjoys the pictur- 
esque scenery, especially of New Zealand. Conscious that he is writ- 
ing an economic work, however, he makes a point of disparaging any- 
thing the utility of which is not apparent. Thus the coast of Western 
Australia is described as " a sandy strip . . . more remarkable for the 
unprofitable beauty of its wild-flowers than for usefulness" (I, p. 17). 
"The park-like woods are not dense enough to break the settler's 
heart as he labours to clear them" (I, p. 19), illustrates the author's 
thoroughly British point of view. 

The remaining five chapters of the volume deal with The Progres- 
sive Movement, Women's Franchise, Federation, Preferential Voting, 
and the Land Question. The first of these chapters is essential to an 
understanding of the manner in which the Australian colonies have 
undertaken policies which generations of pessimists have prejudged 
a failure. The chapter on Women's Franchise will be intensely inter- 
esting to advocates of woman suffrage in America. It appears that 
in Australasia, at any rate, women were not originally clamorous for 
the "natural right" of voting; that when they received the privilege, 
they were no more inclined to remain away from the polls than were 
the men; that they vote apparently with as much intelligence and as 
little passion as their brothers; that political life has undergone no 
surprising regeneration, nor have men possessing merely an attractive 
personality found it easier to attain political power. Nor are we to 
assume that they are a peculiar race of women; they were, says our 
author, 

reassuringly devoid of surprising characteristics. They were neither in- 
tellectual nor babyish, neither highly cultured nor illiterate, neither aris- 
tocratic nor distinctively plebeian, neither artistic nor vulgar, neither 
venturesome in thought nor narrowly conventional and superstitious 
[I, p. 146]. 

The chapters on Federation and on Preferential Voting are brief, 
and their interest is more exclusively local than that of any other part 
of the book. The chapter on the Land Question gives a brief history 
of the land policy of the Australasian colonies — a record of mistakes 
which compares very favorably in folly with our own. What has been 
done to remedy the mistakes is described at length; but the net result 
is small. Repurchase by the state — compulsory in New Zealand — 
and progressive taxation have done a little to mitigate the evils of 
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land monopoly. Along this line interesting developments remain for 
the future. 

The second volume is of greater importance to the economist. About 
half of it is devoted to The Labour Question. This chapter is intro- 
duced by a description of the conditions that led to the enactment of 
labor laws. All the evils of the factory system had already gained 
a foothold in Australia and New Zealand when the legislator took up 
the problem of the relations of labor and capital. As a result of a 
long series of experiments efficient factory acts were passed; and the 
principle of a minimum wage, fixed by official boards, was adopted 
in Victoria and South Australia, and the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration in New Zealand. Mr. Reeves's account makes it clear that 
these radical measures were not enacted without due deliberation, and 
his discussion of the operation of the laws should banish the fear that 
the Australian colonies are being ruined by injudicious legislation. 
Capital is increasing, manufactures are thriving, and the antagonism 
between labor and capital is certainly no more bitter than elsewhere. 
To those who predict that a deadlock will follow when a determination 
is given which is intolerable to one of the parties in dispute, Mr. Reeves 
puts the pertinent question: "Why assume that the awards of a com- 
petent tribunal will be intolerable to one side or the other?" Common 
sense would approve the assumption that the arbitration tribunal 
"would not be composed of arbitrary fools, but of experienced men 
anxious to find a reasonable modus vivendi" (II, p. 166). No better 
proof of the satisfactory character of the compulsory arbitration law 
could be given than the practical disappearance of opposition to it: 

When the Arbitration Bill was first printed in 1891, it was considered 
so strange and dangerous that the framer was not permitted to move 
the second reading for twelve months. In 1900 the measure as a whole 
found nobody to attack it — or, to speak by the card, one courageous 
gentleman did so, at the price of being mildly chaffed and likened to 
Rip Van Winkle [II, p. 123]. 

The minimum wage laws, as the author clearly shows, tend toward 
the same result as compulsory arbitration. Either policy tends to 
take the fixing of wages out of the hands of employers and employed, 
substituting official determination for private bargaining. That no 
serious injustice is done to either party in the Australian colonies is 
probably true. How such a plan would work in a great industrial 
country like the United States or Great Britain, is a problem of a more 
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serious nature. Mr. Reeves seems to think the principle capable of 
application even in such countries, and it is here that many economists 
will be likely to question the soundness of his views. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to Old Age Pensions, 
Liquor Laws, and The Exclusion of Aliens and Undesirables. Mr. 
Reeves is heartily in favor of old age pensions, and what he has to 
say of the plan convinces one that it is probably just and expedient 
— in Australia. The chapter on the Liquor Laws is devoid of strik- 
ing characteristics; it records, nevertheless, an encouraging progress in 
temperance. The final chapter describes the evolution of the policy 
by which the colonies effectually exclude the yellow, brown and 
black races which might otherwise swamp Australia and prevent her 
from making her promised contribution to the solution of the social 
and economic problems of western civilization. 

A. S. Johnson. 

Columbia University. 

The Second Bank 0] the United States. By Ralph C. H. Cat- 
terall. Vol. II, Second series of the Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1903. 

The student of the financial history of the United States has been 
placed under great and permanent obligations to Mr. Catterall by the 
appearance of this work. It is a well-digested mine of information 
which hereafter will prove indispensable to the study of the period 
1816-1836. Approximately the first third of the book (pp. 1-164) is 
devoted to the establishment and the early administration of the Bank; 
the Bank's entrance into the political arena and the dramatic episodes 
of the struggle which resulted in the failure to renew the Bank's charter 
occupy the heart of the volume (pp. 165-376); while certain important 
phases of the institution's activity, such as the work of its branches, 
its issue of bank notes, its relation to the State banks, and to the Treas- 
ury, are treated in monographic fashion in the last hundred pages 

(pp. 376-477)- 

This history derives peculiar interest and importance from the fact 
that the author has been permitted free access to the papers and let- 
ters of Nicholas Biddle, who during the most stirring period of the 
Bank's history was its president. The light which these invaluable 
materials shed upon the sources hitherto accessible is very often of 
the utmost significance. The care with which all available material 
bearing on the Bank's history has been canvassed, collated, and weighed 



